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What’s Wrong With TA? 


(Excerpts from replies to a re- 
cent questionnaire on the editorial 
and financial policies of TECHNICAL 
AMERICA). 

It seems to me serious considera- 
tion should be given to a proposal 
that the next convention authorize 
an increase in the per capita tax to 
either forty or forty-three cents, the 
additional amount to be used for 
TEcHNICAL AMERICA with the mag- 
azine sent to each Federation mem- 
ber . .. The total subscription list 
of TecunicaL AMERICA is only a 
pitifully small percentage of the 
membership .. . 

The thing our membership needs 
is information with which to arm 
themselves against opposition prop- 
aganda which they meet in their 
daily contact with the so called 
average middle class American. [ 
believe that ,from a trade union 
standpoint, The Employee, the pub- 
lication of the State, County and 
Municipal Workers, is far superior 
to TecHnicAL AMERICA as far as 
interesting the average worker is 
concerned . . .—Stuart Green, Gen- 
eral Secretary, Chapter 30. 


I turn to a labor organ to learn 
of its activities, successes and me- 
thods of organization, and expect 
also to find reviews of outstanding 
labor events in other fields. I would 
prefer TecunicaL America limited 
to this field than to have it fail in 
a more ambitious program . . —- 
Alvin T. Hanson, President, Chapter 
34. 

We have felt all along that TecH- 
NICAL AMERICA is entirely too pre- 
tentious ... 

Some of the boys feel that organ- 
izational and trade union material 
should be stressed more even at the 
expense of articles of a technical 
nature . ..—Wm. Hoyer, Chicago. 

Here is what some active federa- 
tion members think about TECHNI- 
cAL AMERICA. Maybe vou «gree—— 


maybe you don’t. Write us about it. 
Maybe you hate our guts. Then 
don’t grouse about it in corners. 
Write in. 
If you like us tell others—if not, 
tell us. 


Information Wanted 
The Akron Industrial Union 


Council was organized on January 
1, 1938, and immediately started a 
campaign to make itself a construc- 
tive force in the labor movement. 
Among other accomplishments, we 
have a Voice of Labor radio pro- 
gram on the air. 

In a further effort to make our 
presence felt in the labor move- 
ment our Label Committee is at- 
tempting to form an association of 
Label Committees from all C.LO. 
local unions in this vicinity, with 
the aim in view that unfair em- 
ployers may be immediately and 
positively penalized for their atti- 
tude, and that fair employers may 
be rewarded. 

This will be a difficult problem, 
due to the fact that C.I.O. has not 
established a Label Department as 
yet, but we can at least thorough- 
ly publicize the names of all un- 
fair employers that may be supplied 
to us, and if any employers are, in 
your opinion, definitely more pro- 
gressive than others, it might be 
possible to do some good work a- 
long that line here also. 

We would appreciate receiving 
any information that may be avail- 
able in connection with either fair 
or unfair employers in your inter- 
national union, and will do every- 
thing possible to strengthen your 
position in collective bargaining in 
this way. We would also like to 
have your opinion on any other mat- 
ter in which we may be able to co- 
operate, and in any way make our 
organization more effective along 
these lines 

Akron Industrial Union 
Council 
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Is Labor To Blame? 


(This research material for this article was pre- 
ared by Federation’s Educational Committee; the 
article in its present form was prepared by the 
TECHNICAL AMERICA staff.) 


(-\RGANIZED labor, according to a 
widely advanced theory, is to 
blame for the depression. Commentators 
and editorials continually assert that la- 
bor, and particularly the CIO, forced 
industry to grant higher wages and short- 
er hours. Thus, they say, production 
osts increased and profits were reduced 
(0 the vanishing point—and at that point 
business stops. At the same time, these 
propagandists assert, wage increases 
drove the cost of living steeply upward. 
We will not go into the contradiction 
volved in charging to wage increases 
both a rise in prices and a fall in pro- 
its. For it is easy to show that the ma- 
or premise of the argument—that wage 
creases greatly increased production 
osts—will not stand analysis. 


Labor cost, in most industries, forms 
only a small part of the cost of pro- 
duction. Hence a small wage increase 
makes only an insignificant difference 
in cost. The U.S. Census of Manufact- 
ures, 1935, gives the following values 
or the ratio of wages to value of pro- 
duct: 


Industry 


luminum products 

igarettes 

lectrical machinery and supplies 

umber products 

Meat packing 

Motor vehicles 

aints, pigments & varnishes 
er 

€troleum refining 

ubber tires, etc. 

Steel and rolling mills 

Women’s clothing 

ll manufacturing, average 


Percent 


~~ 
ee 
wn 


wh 


m 
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Thus, in an average industry, where 
ages Iepresents 16.5 percent of the 
alue of product, a 10 percent wage in- 
trease would raise production cost only 
1.65 percent. 

But it is hardly necessary to analyze 
his wage-cutting argument, for the facts 
emselves refute its conclusions. Instead 
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of dropping to the vanishing point, pro- 
fits of the big corporations showed mark- 
ed increases—during the period of 1936- 
1937 when the CIO was winning in- 
creased wages for millions of workers. 
This fact is abundantly demonstrated 
by a few significant quotations from 
sources which can certainly not be ac- 
cused of any partiality toward labor: 


Standard Statistics reports, as quoted in 
the New York World Telegram on 9/25/37, 
that: “Reduction of profit margins of indus- 
try, predicted late in 1936, as a result of 
widespread wage advances granted workers 
at that time, have not materialized . . . In- 
creased use of machinery, speed-up of manu- 
facturing processes, greater skill of workers 
(our emphasis) and all around improved ef- 
ficiency, has counteracted, to a large extent 
the rising wage costs.” 

936 companies voted dividends in January 
1938 totaling $281,714,493 compared to Jan- 


Pre-Convention Issue 


List among your big events for 
November a special issue of 
TECHNICAL AMERICA. It’s go- 
ing to outclass everything we've 
published up to now. 

In addition to our regular ma- 
terial, we'll have a complete cov- 
erage of the CIO Convention as 
well as a wealth of material on 
the Fourth Annual FAECT Con- 
vention. This is going to incur 
a good deal of additional ex- 
peases. To meet these expenses 
it will be necessary to forego our 
October issue. 

The price of this special issue 
will be twenty-five cents. If you 
are not a subscriber, subscribe 
now to make sure you get this is- 
sue. If you already subscribe, or- 


der a copy for the fellow working 
next to you. 


uary 1937, when 958 companies voted total 
dividends of $266,699,645. (V. Y. Times) 

In the, N. Y. Tames of 2/6/38 C... F. 
Hughes, reviewing the situation for 1937, 
reports “some healthy gains in corporation 
earnings. A compilation for 151 industrial 
companies, for instance, puts the increase at 
16 percent over 1936 profits, which in turn 
disclosed a sharp rise over 1935.” (52 percent 
for some 1600 companies in 1936 over 1935, 
according to National City Bank.—Ep.) 

National City Bank compilation of 265 
leading industrial companies shows net pro- 
fits for the first nine months of 1937 totaling 
$1,080,000,000, compared to $835,000,000 for 
the same period in 1936 (29.4 percent in- 
crease), 

Dividends for the oil industry as a whole 
in 1937, according to Wall Street Journal, 
12/20/37, “are the largest in the history of 
the industry.” Dividend payments by large 
companies were about 23 percent above 1936, 
while net profits rose about 35 percent, 

Wall Street Journal for 9/7/37 reports 
that 5 big farm equipment companies (In- 
ternational Harvester; Deere & Co.; J. I. 
Case; Oliver Farm Equ’t. Co.; Minneapolis- 
Moline Power Implement) are expected to 
show as high total profits this year (1937) 
as in the boom year of 1929, when they 
earned a total of $60,940,000. So far this 
year these companies have paid out a total 
of $23,800,000 in cash dividends, Still fur- 
ther cash dividends are expected before the 
end of the year. 

Wall Street Journal for 8/21/37 says: pro- 
fits of the big packers—at least Armour, 
Swift and Wilson—‘“have been more than 
satisfactory.” Food Distribution for 9/11/37 
adds: “earnings estimates for the major meat 
packers for the year ending October 1937 in- 
dicate that it should be necessary for the 
large packers to declare substantial extra 
dividends in order to avoid the undistributed 
profits tax.’ [Our emphasis.] 


Clearly corporation profits rose ra- 
ther than fell in the period preceding 
the crash of last October. 

It may be asked how it is possible 
that profits could rise so sharply in a 
period when wages were being forced 
up and hours of labor down. The an- 
swer lies in the increased productivity 
of labor. According to a study by the 
Council for Industrial Progress, pro- 
ductivity per wage-earnér zose 103 per- 
cent in the 2] years between 1944 and 
1935.  (“Production, Wages and Em- 
ployment in Manufacturing Industries, 


1914-1935.”) And between 1929 and 
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1934, a study by the Brookings Institute 
shows output per man-hour in manufac- 
turing industries rose more than 25 per- 
cent. (“The Thirty Hour Week,” H. G. 
Moulton and Maurice Leven.) 

For the past decade at least, it is clear, 
the benefits of increased labor productiv- 
ity have accrued almost entirely to the 
employers. This is especially evident 
when we remember that such wage in- 
creases as have been granted have large- 
ly been wiped out by rising prices. 

But if the CIO didn’t cause the de- 
pression, we may well ask, what did? 
Why, with profits high and prices ris- 
ing, did we have the crisis of last win- 
ter and spring—a crisis in which every 
index fell farther and faster than ever 
before observed? Here again we find 
the answers given by the employers 
themselves and their press. 

As reported in the New York Times, 
10/23/37, W. O’Neil, president of the 
General Tire and Rubber Co. said “Cap- 
italists are on strike . . . High taxes, 
large risks and uncertainty of cost and 
conditions from labor agitation explain 
the reason for these strikes . .. The very 
large capitalist is on strike because he is 
faced with an 80 percent tax on his pro- 
fits on stocks.” 

In its December 1937 issue, Railway 
Age says: “There must be frank and 
full acceptance of the fact that capital, 
as well as labor can strike; that the 
failure of recovery and the present bus- 
iness situation are due to a strike of cap- 
ital; and that the abundant capital avail- 
able will go to work and help restore 
prosperity only when it has been con- 
vinced by actual changes in policies that 
it will be fairly and reasonably com- 
pensated.” 

And more recently, Raymond Clap- 
per in the V. Y. World Telegram on 
May 24, 1938, quotes former Governor 
Landon as follows: “Landon says that 
business will be materially improved 
only if there is an increase in Republican 
representation in Congress. ‘Everything 
is going to be held back,’ Governor Lan- 
don says, ‘until people see how many 
Republicans go back this year’.” 

Capital and its spokesmen openly con- 
fess that it is on strike. And it is im- 
portant to note that this is a political 
strike, a strike to prevent the Roosevelt 
administration from carrying vut the 


mandate for progressi~ legislation so 
overwhelmingly given it in 1936; this 


is a ctAe against the American peo- 


ple. 
The criminal nature of this deliberate 


sit-down is especially evident when we 
consider the generally shaky condition 
of our economy. A healthy economic 
system would not have reacted so catas- 
trophically to the sabotage of big busi- 
ness. 

There is little doubt that the tobog- 
gan slide of last winter and the upward 
creep of this summer are both phases 
of America’s descent toward a new cri- 
sis. And the potential destructiveness 
of this developing crisis, as compared 
with the depression of 1929-1934, has 
been increased by the incomplete na- 
ture of the recovery of 1934-1937. 

Twelve to fifteen million workers are 
still in the ranks of the permanently un- 
employed. Displacement of labor by ma- 
chinery, for the recovery years alone, 
has been estimated at 15 percent. 

Several branches of industry, notably 
building and transport, have never re- 
covered at all. Agrarian crisis is chron- 
ic, with agricultural prices as low to- 
day as in the worst days of 1931. Throt- 
tled by the fear of war, foreign trade is 
nearly at a halt. 

The agencies of production and com- 
merce in this country, it is clear, are 


so interdependent, and many are in such 
a state of paralysis, that only govern. 
mental intervention can set them MOvVing 
again. 

The question is then, what form shal] 
governmental intervention take? It j, 
clear that “helping business” will Not 
solve the problem. Business was “help. 
ed” to some pretty juicy profits during 
1936 and 1937—and look at us now. 
Big profits for business are no guaran. 
tee against depression. 

It is clear that an increase in pur. 
chasing power of the consuming public 
does offer such a guarantee. An assured 
purchasing power prevents those large 
accumulations of unsaleable surplusses 
which are a primary cause of cyclical 
depressions. 

It is not within the scope of this ar. 
ticle to suggest the details of a govern. 
mental program to increase purchasing 
power. But it is obvious that the least 
such a program will involve is the es- 
tablishment of minimum wages, strength- 
ening of the right of all wage-earners to 
effective organization, and provision of 
work at prevailing rates to all the un- 
employed. 


The New Wage-Hour Law 


LEE PRESSMAN 
(CIO General Counsel) 


HE federal wage and hour law goes 

into effect October 25, but the Pres- 
ident has already appointed Elmer O. 
Andrews, former Labor Commissioner 
of New York to be the Administrator. 
The industries under the Act are those 
which produce or sell goods for inter- 
state commerce, with the exception of 
executive and professional employees, 
seamen, and the fishing, retail, agricul- 
tural and transportation industry. 

Interstate industries covered by the 
law must pay the minimum fixed in the 
statute—25c per hour. 

In addition, the Administrator is au- 
thorized to increase this minimum up to 
40c per hour by following the proce 
dure laid down by the law. 

The Administrator appoints what is 
known as au industry committee. This 
industry committee is composed of one 
or more persons representing the public, 
an equal number representing the em- 
ployees in the industry, and an equal 
number representing the employers. 

This industry committee is authorized 
to investigate the conditions in the par- 


ticular industry, to conduct the hearings 
and to receive data concerning wage 
rates in the industry. Among the factors 
that the committee will take into account 
are (1) competitive conditions as be- 
tween different parts of the country; 
(2) wages establised through bona fide 
collective bargaining agreements; (3) 
wages paid by standard employers in 
the industry. 

After it has received all necessary 
data, the committee files a report with 
the Administrator containing its recom- 
mendations. The Administrator then 
gives all interested persons notice of the 
report, and holds a hearing as to why 
the recommendations should not be cat- 
ried out. 

After this hearing, the Administrator 
can either approve or disapprove the 
recommendations. If he approves, it be 
comes an order fixing the minimum wage 
for the particular industry, though sub- 
ject to review by the courts. If it is dis 
approved, it must be referred again to 
the committee for their recommenda 
tions, 


TECHNICAL AMERICA 


HE national standing of the FAECT 
received a genuine boost with the 
announcement by Chapter 30, St. Paul, 
that an agreement had been reached and 
a contract signed between the Union 
and Mr. N. W. Elsberg, Commissioner of 
ighways of the State of Minnesota. 
Chapter 30 represents, so far as is 
nown, the largest trade union organi- 
gation of highway department employes 
the engineering, technical and cleri- 
eal fields in the United States. The con- 
ract covers seniority, wage rates and 
general working conditions for instru- 
ment men, draftsmen, project engineers, 
aboratory technicians, chemists, ac- 
ountants, clerks, typists and other clas- 
sifications. 

The passage of a civil service merit 
system by the next session of the leg- 
lature is one of the objects of Chapter 
30. However, since no protection what- 
ever existed previous to the signing of 
is contract, it marks a distinct step 
orward in the relations between state 
mployes and the administrators of the 
tate’s business to have the terms of em- 
ployment as distinctly defined and un- 
derstood as they are in this contract. 
Some of the highlights of the agrec- 
ment are as follows: The Minnesota 
ighway Department recognizes the right 
of the employes to bargain collectively 
or working conditions, rates of pay and 
grievances. There was never an argu- 
ment on this point, but since the ques- 
lion has been raised in some states, it 
s worthy of note. Another provision 
tates that Chapter 30 shall be the bar- 
gaining agency for all of its members. 
While this is not as satisfactory as an 
xclusive bargaining agency would be, it 
s sufficient for our needs at this time. 
The present salary rates being paid 
or all classifications are continued. 
These were negotiated by the union ap- 
proximately a year and a half ago, and 
re considered by our membership to be 
t a very satisfactory level as compared 
With private industry, particularly in 
e clerical and miscellaneous classifi- 
ations. The salary standards for the 
engineering classifications were raised 
rom a depression low to a point where 
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ighway Contract Won 


Minnesota Highway Commission signs a contract with 
Federation covering highway department employes 
STUART GREEN 


Minnesota stands out favorably above 
the general average of surrounding 
states. 

Seniority lists of all employes affect- 
ed by the agreement, non-union members 
as well as members, are to be prepared. 
Included are definitions of what consti- 
tutes seniority, and provision for the 
placing of all employes on the seniority 
lists who have served an accumulated 
total of twelve months. Any necessary 
reduction in forces is to be made by 
seniority, with rehiring on the same ba- 
sis. 

One of the greatest difficulties of un- 
ion negotiations with governmental de- 
partments is the inability of the union 
to “tie down” any particular individual 
or official to responsibility for a decis- 
ion in an important matter. A very im- 
portant step forward was taken when 
provisions were included for the estab- 
lishment of an arbitration board in case 
a dispute cannot be amicably settled be- 
tween the union and the department. 

Something somewhat different in con- 
nection with promotions is outlined 
which will give every employe a com- 
plete opportunity to find out just where 
he stands as far as promotions are con- 
cerned. Essentially, the contract pro- 
vides that promotions shall be made on- 
ly from among qualified employes. 
Qualifications shall be determined by 
the Commissioner of Highways giving 
full consideration to demonstrated abil- 
ity, previous experience, training and 
merit. Promotion lists are to be prepar- 
ed, and each employe shall have the 
right to be placed on these lists for the 
positions for which he believes he cau 
qualify unless reasons are given him 
why he is not to be entitled to a promo- 
tion. A final important feature of this 
provision gives the privilege to any em- 
ploye who has been refused a position 
on the promotion lists to ask for an in- 
vestigation, and ultimately a hearing be- 
fore the Board of Arbitration. 

While the contract calls for a maxi- 
mum 35-hour week for office employes 
and 40 hours for field employes, the 
liberal state administration in Minne- 
sota, headed by Governor Elmer A. Ben- 


son, has gone one better in that, by ex- 
ecutive order, late last year, it estab- 
lished a 6% hour, 5 day week for all 
state employes working in the various 
state offices. The 40-hour week still ap- 
plies to the field employes, but normal- 
ly this includes time spent driving be- 
tween temporarily assigned headquar- 
ters and the job. Overtime is payable 
at a rate slightly higher than straight 
time. Field employes shall receive addi- 
tional vacation or time off in lieu of 
overtime wages. Subsistence allowanc- 
es and expenses for moving are provid. 
ed in the contract for men who are as- 
signed away from the St. Paul office. 

According to the terms of the con- 
tract, each employe who is not at the 
top rate of his classification shall re- 
ceive consideration for an increase of 
five dollars each six months until he 
reaches the top rate of his classification. 
The first general increase under this 
clause takes effect January 1, 1939, in 
all classifications. Obviously, as time 
goes on, there will be smaller total in- 
creases granted at each succeeding six 
months period. At the present time, 
however, this is an important point 
which will mean much to all employes 
covered by this contract. This is a new 
departure in the establishment of salary 
rates in the state service but is one which 
is used almost universally where civil 
service systems are provided by law. 

Vacations are included at the rate of 
two weeks each year with the possibility 
of accumulating the vacation up to a 
maximum of four weeks. Sick leave, in 
addition to vacation, is provided—not 
exceeding fifteen days in any one fiscal 
year. Sick leaves are also accumulative 
up to four weeks. 

The foregoing covers practically all 
of the major points of the agreement. 
Chapter 30’s nearly 1,000 members feel 
that it was a signal achievement to ob- 
tain such a favorable contract. 

It is also the belief of many members 
of Chapter 30 that one of the primary 
reasons for the amicable negotiation and 
conclusion of this contract is the pres- 
ence in the state government of an ad- 
ministration which is openly and avow- 
edly favorable to labor. 

The members of Chapter 30 sincerely 
hope that all FAECT members in pub- 
lic service elsewhere will avail them- 
selves of any assistance which the sign- 
ing of this agreement and the discussion 
of its terms and provisions can be to any 
other chapter which is organizing in a 
similar field. 


al 


Youth Talks It Over 


Young people from 56 nations met at the 2nd World 
Youth Congress to discuss their common problems 


(Russel McNutt is FAECT representative to the 
American Youth Congress.) 


pak youth of the world spoke dur- 
ing the week of August 16-24 at the 
2nd World Youth Congress. The voice 
of 40 million young people from all 
over the world was emphatic in its de- 
mands for a peace founded on liberty 
and social justice. 

The American Youth Congress, the 
host to this year’s world gathering, has 
proven to youth leaders that the intelli- 
gent collaboration of all groups of 
young people is highly effective. They 
have learned that the Congress idea, as 
a permanent medium of youth coopera- 
tion, is a valuable method of achieving 
results and, at the same time, for pro- 
viding excellent training for participa- 
tion in our democratic society. 

In the four years of its existence, the 
American Youth Congress has real ac- 
complishments to its credit. It has pro- 
moted peace education and _ action 
through conferences and forums. It has 
dramatized youth’s hatred for war each 
May 30th, United Youth Day, with dem- 
onstrations throughout the country. The 
Congress has been responsible for bring- 
ing the plight of 5,000,000 unemployed 
young people to national attention by its 
campaign for the American Youth Act, 
a bill drafted by youth itself, to provide 
jobs, educational opportunities and vo- 
cational training. 

In 1936, at the 1st World Youth Con- 
gress held in Geneva, the youthful rep- 
resentatives of 36 countries and 16 in- 
ternational organizations startled the 
world by refusing to accept the preval- 
ent pessimism and insisting on continu- 
ing the efforts to build a peaceful civili- 
zation through international collabora- 
tion. From out of the Geneva delibera- 
tions there arose the desire and machin- 
ery for continuing the world movement. 
In the intervening two years an Interna- 
tional Youth Council has coordinated the 
work of the various national congresses 
and has assisted in setting up new na- 
tional committees in countries around 
the world. 

The opening session of the 2nd World 
Congress took place in the Randall’s Is- 
land Stadium in New York City where 
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RUSSEL McNUTT 


23,000 people were thrilled as the 600 
delegates participated in a march of 
flags. The Chinese delegation, lead by 
Yang Hui-min, the girl scout heroine of 
the Dare-to-die Battalion’s stand in 
Shanghai, received a tremendous ova- 
tion as did the Spanish delegation. An 
elaborate program of folk dances, songs, 
and pageantry created a truly interna- 
tional atmosphere. 


On Tuesday, August 16 the business 
sessions of the Congress began on the 
beautiful Vassar College Campus in 
Poughkeepsie where the foreign dele- 
gates were guests of the college. The 
main work of the Congress was carried 
on in four commissions which consider- 
ed the Political and Economic organiza- 
tion of Peace, Economic and Cultural 
Status of Youth and its relation to Peace, 
the Ethical and Philosophical Bases of 
Peace, and the International Role of 
Youth. In addition to the four Commis- 
sions, special interest groups—religious, 
student, labor and farm, met to discuss 
specialized problems. 

After a week of discussion, the reports 
of the commissions were made to the 
plenary sessions. The report of the com- 
mission on Political and Economic As- 
pects of Peace declared, “There must be 
respect for treaties fully accepted and 
international law must be enforced.” 
There was almost unanimous accord on 
a demand for collective security against 
aggressor nations. The report recom- 
mended an embargo on all war mater- 
ials to Japan and a boycott of Japanese 
goods. It demanded that the League of 
Nations recognize the aggressors in 
Spain and deal with them accordingly. 


The commission on Economic and 
Cultural Status of Youth delved into the 
labor and unemployment situation 
throughout the world. It listed as the 
most common evils: low wages, long 
hours, “blind alley” occupations, un- 
hygienic living and insecurity. The re- 
port recommended: adequate minimum 
wage for youth; equal pay for equal 
work; 40 hour week; no night work; 
holidays with pay; no child labor un- 
der 16 years; regular medical inspec- 
tion; right and freedom to organize trade 


unions; legalized rights of apprentice. 
ship. The report recommended as cures 
for unemployment: compulsory unem. 
ployment insurance to be paid by state, 
employers, and workers; forty hour 
week; lowering of old-age pension age: 
legislation for public works that employ 
certain percentages of youth with wages 
at trade union scales. 

In its report the commission on the 
Religious and Philosophical Basis of 
Peace attacked dictatorships by label- 
ing them an obstacle to peace. The com- 
mission condemned “the glorification 
and use of force; idealization of hatred 
between nations; selfishness and lust for 
power; concentration of power in the 
hands of a few; and imperialistic dom- 
ination.” 


The commission on the Role of Youth 
brought forth a number of proposals 
for continuing and increasing interna- 
tional youth cooperation. One of these 
provided for the establishment of a 
youth section of the International La- 
bor Office. 


The report of the special interest group 
on labor stated, “We recognize the vital 
role that the trade unions can play in 
helping youth to achieve its need for 
social justice. Precisely because of this, 
we are much concerned that a large pro- 
portion of youth, manual, clerical and 
professional workers, are not organized, 
and due to tremendous unemployment, 
large numbers are not even eligible to 
join trade unions; we believe that spe- 
cial attention should be paid to these 
problems. Since working youth are those 
called upon to fight wars, they should 
have a vital concern in the peace move- 
ment; therefore their representatives 
should play an increasingly active part 
in the work of the World Youth Con- 
gress committees.” 

The climax to the 2nd World Youth 
Congress came when the delegates from 
56 countries, in a colorful ceremony; 
signed the “Vassar Peace Pact” which 
pledges them to do all in their power 
“to bring aggression to an end, give as 
sistance to victims of treaty violations: 
and refrain from financial and econom 
ic assistance to aggressor nations.” 


TECHNICAL AMERICA 


It Has Happened Before 


The history of Ontario Hydro illuminates 
Many details in the TVA investigation 


(This is the second article on TVA by Judson 
King, Director of the National Popular Government 
League and well-known writer on utilities and 
power.) 

HE number of points at which the 

TVA investigation is repeating the 
history of the famous publicly owned 
and operated hydroelectric system of 
Ontario is startling. 


Hydro began in 1910 with only 14 
municipalities connected. By 1921, 268 
were being served wholesale current. 
Domestic rates had dropped from an 
average of 9.3c per KWH prior to Hy- 
dro to the then unbelievable low aver- 
age of 2.5c. Incidentally, the figure to- 
day is 1.43c for all Ontario. 


Soon after the War a hurricane of 
“charges” were launched against Sir 
Adam Beck, chairman, and the com- 
mission by leading citizens, members of 
Parliament, the utilities, engineers, and 
others, all of which were heralded in 
the press. 


Sir Adam was a ruthless “Czar,” just 
as Mr. Lilienthal is now a Hitler; vast 
sums had been misappropriated; there 
had been extravagance and corruption; 
the law had been violated; there had 
been waste and inefficiency; plant capa- 
city was too huge—far beyond public 
needs; the debt would bankrupt the pro- 
vince and taxes be raised enormously; 
rates were too low, the plan was not 
“sound,” and a crash was inevitable. 

Many good people of the Province be- 
came confused and thought something 
must be wrong. Finally, in April, 1922, 
the “Gregory Commission” was appoint- 
ed to investigate. It was named from 
its chairman, a prominent barrister, one 
of the leading critics and even oppon- 
ents of Hydro, as was a majority of the 
commission. This was to be a political 
‘ stunt. But in the end it proved a boom- 
erang, and a disgusted people defeated 
for reelection its leading proponents in 
Parliament. 

The attempt to discredit Hydro fell 
flat, but it hampered the work of the 
commission. It cost the Province an 
enormous sum, but it served the purpose 
of delay and was long used for propa- 
ganda purposes in Canada and the Uni- 
ted States. 
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Old-timers will recall the publication 
by the Smithsonian Institution of an at- 
tack on Ontario written by Engineer 
Samuel S. Wyer, of Columbus, Ohio, 
and sent to members of Congress when 
the Norris Muscle Shoals Bill was pend- 
ing. It was proven full of falsehoods. 
Wyer claimed to take his data from the 
report of the Gregory Commission. 


If we recall the reasons why TVA 
was established, it will illuminate the 
present controversy. 


For 50 years the electrical industry 
had thwarted every effort at state or na- 
tional regulation of rates or securities. 
The results were disastrous. Investors 
lost millions; consumers paid extortion- 
ate rates; politics, the press, the educa- 
tional system, and the technical profes- 
sions were corrupted. The progressive 
leadership of the nation turned to public 
plants to compete with private ones. 


The utilities decreed—no generating 
stations. In 1928 their chief Washing- 
ton lobbyist, Josiah Newcomb, got mer- 
ry and brave at the Cosmos Club one 
night and boasted, “I represent a nine- 
billion-dollar industry. We will not per- 
mit the United States Government to 
build generating stations.” Boulder Dam 
and Muscle Shoals were ordered, and 
the power trust was defeated on genera- 
tion, 


Next the utilities decreed—no public 
transmission lines. Finally the right was 
estalished in the TVA Act, and the pow- 
er trust was defeated on transmission. 

Next decree—the building of munici- 
pally owned distributing systems must 
be stopped. Bond houses in many in- 
stances refused to deal in public bonds 
for that purpose, and where they con- 
sented interest rates were high. Secretary 
of the Interior Harold L. Ickes, PWA 
administrator, offered loans for such 
purposes and gave grants to speed up 
the work and relieve unemployment. All 
such projects were enjoined and con- 
struction delayed. The Supreme Court 
last January decided for the government. 
Hence, the power trust was defeated on 
distribution. 

The utility interests have failed to 


block government power systems. With 
the construction of hundreds of flood 
control dams imminent, the situation is 
promising for consumers! From the 
stock-gambler’s angle it iis alarming. 
You can’t float water on low rates. 


Now comes from the power trust the 
proposal, “Let us cooperate. Let us go 
into partnership and avoid distressful 
conflict and duplication — have peace. 
Let us pool our interests.” “Pooling” 
as the utilities desire it may be all right 
from an engineering viewpoint, but it 
is a grand way for the power trust to 
take the government’s yardstick plants 
into camp. For one thing, the vast in- 
vestment of the utilities in generating 
and transmission facilities would be 
“frozen.” On it the people would be 
compelled to pay interest indefinitely. 


Wendell Willkie of Commonwealth & 
Southern proposed such a scheme. Many 
tried to expand it into a national power 
policy. Lilienthal and Harcourt Mor- 
gan fought it. Chairman Morgan favor- 
ed it, as did some other high federal of- 
ficials in the power field. 


Bringing together the facts and con- 
siderations presented, it becomes clear 
that the real cause of the TVA contro- 
versy is not, as pictured, a mere con- 
flict of personal opinions or a tempera- 
mental “feud” between Messrs. Morgan 
and Lilienthal. 


Lilienthal and Harcourt Morgan have 
stood firm against compromise while the 
chairman has cooperated with utilities. 
That is why Lilienthal is pictured as a 
deceitful, corrupt Hitler and the chair- 
man as a sainted engineer-scholar of 
great ability and sound judgment under 
persecution. 


Behind it all looms the fateful issue 
of whether the nation’s natural resources 
in water and water power shall continue 
to be administered by the people’s' gov- 
ernment for the common welfare or by 
corporations for extortionate gain; whe- 
ther the tangible properties, to say no- 
thing of intangible values, created by 
community effort shall be used to build 
a better civilization or be utilized by 
profit monopoly to enslave mankind. 


The March of Labor | 


A review of ClO Activity for the past year 
Reveals major gains and new ‘possibilities 


EADERS of the Committee for In- 

dustrial Organization reviewed the 
year’s progress since Labor Day, 1937, 
and pointed with satisfaction to gains 
on a score of fronts in the CIO march 
towards complete organization of the 
nation’s unorganized workers. 

In a twelve-month period largely oc- 
cupied by a major depression, the CIO 
was able not only to keep its ranks to- 
gether, but to keep wage rates from 
falling appreciably, to win new organ- 
izing victories and to show its power 
at the polls in a number of city and 
state voting tests. 

As Chairman John L. Lewis has point- 
ed out, the “CIO is committed to a 
broader policy for promoting a sound 
economic balance in our country. It 
stands for a fairer sharing in the na- 
tional economic income by both farmers 
and industrial workers. It seeks to mo- 
bilize labor that its power may be ef- 
fectively exercised to that end.” 

During these last twelve months sever- 
al new organizations have been formed 
by the CIO or have affiliated with it. 

One of the most important of these is 
the United Furniture Workers, which 
was established after a unity conference 
in Washington last November. 

Another comparatively new member 
of the CIO official family is the Utility 
Workers Organizing Committee, inaug- 
urated not long after the furniture un- 
ion came into being. Working steadily 
among workers in the power and light 
industry, it has developed a great deal 
of strength in several key regions 
throughout the country. 

The Quarry Workers Intl. Union, an 
AFL organization which had shared with 
other CIO unions for many years a keen 
resistance to attempted raids by craft 
unions, also joined the CIO during the 
past year. 

Together with such other newcomers 
as the United Fishermen’s Union of the 
Pacific and the Farm Equipment Work- 
ers Organizing Committee, these union 
groups have brought the number of 
CIO affiliates to 43. 

But, while a considerable share of the 
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CIO’s activities have been directed to- 
wards helping these new groups, the 
unions which have been affliated with 
the CIO a longer time have made envi- 
able records. 

The Steel Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee, perhaps the best known of the 
CIO’s baby giants, renewed its contract 
with the United States Steel Corporation 
early in March, and then proceeded to 
sign new agreements with practically 
every other corporation with which pre- 
vious contracts had existed. 

Both through its own organizing ef- 
forts and due to decisions of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, the SW 
OC, headed by CIO Vice-Chairman 
Philip Murray, has made noticeable 
headway against the anti-union barons 
of Little Steel and helped pave the way 
for 100% organization of the nation’s 
prime basic industry. 

The Textile Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee—led by another CIO vice-chair- 


man, Sidney Hillman of the Amalga-. 


mated Clothing Workers—has made a 
noticeable dent in what has come to be 
one of America’s most-exploited indus- 
tries. 

Its campaign in the South has been 
hailed by liberal leaders of that area as 
perhaps the most significant effort to 
better conditions throughout the “Na- 
tion’s No. 1 Economic Problem,” as 
President Roosevelt has referred to the 
South. Despite attacks often marked 
by physical violence, the TWOC has 
won an amazing number of Labor Board 
elections, not only in the South but in 
New England and the middle Atlantic 
states as well. 

The CIO maritime unions took huge 
strides forward during the year since 
Labor Day, 1937. 

On the East and Gulf Coasts the Na- 
tional Maritime Union proved itself the 
champion of the seamen, while on the 
Pacific the International Longshoremen 
and Warehousemen’s Union has resist- 
ed all attempts of labor-hating employ- 
ers and the AFL top leadership to split 
its ranks. 

The Committee for Industrial Organ- 


ization has been active for white-collar 
and skilled workers, as well as for the 
production workers of American indus- 
try. 

The American Newspaper Guild, to 
take one example, has overcome a bitter 
fight by reactionary newspaper publish- 
ers and has reached signed agreements 
in practically every large city through- 
out the country. The Guild’s contracts 
have attracted attention for the high 
level of their minimum pay—in some 
cases as much as $75 a week—and for 
their job security clauses. 

Now embracing business office and 
advertising office employees, the Guild 
reported at its July convention that 
membership had risen 51% in the past 
year. 

The Federation of Architects, Engin- 
eers, Chemists and Technicians has sign- 
ed contracts with two leading Detroit‘ 
automobile designing firms, and has ral- 
lied the support of technical men in 
other cities. 

The United Office and Professional 
Workers has been engaged in a winning, 
but hard-fought, battle with the finan- 
cial over-lords of Wall Street, who have 
strenuously objected to union organiza- 
tion of the great insurance companies. 

While signing contracts and winning 
better conditions for the employed, the 
CIO has not neglected the millions of 
workers made jobless by the depression. 
Following the advice of Chairman John 
L. Lewis at the CIO conference in Octo- 
ber, 1937, the CIO affiliates quickly mo- 
bilized their forces to provide relief and 
WPA jobs for their laid-off members. 

Taking cognizance of the need for 
expanded CIO activities, the CIO last 
spring authorized Chairman Lewis to ap- 
point legislative, social security, hous- 
ing and unemployment committees of 
the CIO. These four groups have helped 
affiliated unions to take full advantage 
of government services, and to pave the 
way for an expansion of them in their 
communities. 

A year ago anti-union diehards and 
the fuzzy-minded leaders of the Amer- 

(Continued on Page 15) 
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The Slums 


of Harlem 


Harlem Negroes pay twenty percent more rent and get 
Seventeen percent less pay than the white workers 


ARLEM still remains one of the 

worst congested slum areas in New 
York City. Statistics show that there is 
still greater overcrowding in Harlem 
apartments than in the well known low- 
er East Side of New York. This is born 
out by a comparison of the number of 
occupied apartments and the distribu- 
tion of households in apartments. 

There are 6,446 strictly residential 
structures recorded in Harlem. In ad- 
dition there are 2,245 rooming and lodg- 
ing structures which are usually worse 
than the average dwelling. Fifteen per- 
cent of the living quarters in the area 
are vacant or boarded up—86 percent of 
the 6,446 residential structures are no- 
torious as old law tenements. These con- 
ditions, as has often been repeated, pre- 
sent themselves as the cradle of disease, 
crime and infant mortality, a monument 
of our social and economic system that 
stands in defiance to our present gener- 
ation. 

A housing study made by the New 
York Urban League some time ago 
shows that forty eight percent of the 
Negro population lives in poor dwel- 
lings, many of them without sanitary 
plumbing facilities. These have natural- 
ly magnified themselves with the in- 


crease in population since this survey 
was taken. Further reports show that 
the Negro pays twenty percent more 
rent and receives seventeen percent low- 
er wages than the average wage earner 
due to discrimination which is also very 
prominent in Harlem relief bureaus. 

It is small wonder that a report from 
former City Health Commissioner Shir- 
ley Wynne reads as follows: 

“The high death rates among Neg- 
roes must not be regarded as a matter 
of high susceptibility among the Negro 
race. A careful study of the problem 
indicates that fundamentally the prob- 
lem is purely an economic one. Almost 
invariably Negroes live in the poorer, 
more crowded, less sanitary sections of 
the city. In many instances, because of 
the low earning capacity of the Negro, 
the wife is forced to seek employment. 
Under these conditions, it is clear that 
infants do not receive the amount of 
proper attention which they should have. 
There are more Negro children in New 
York City than in any other city of the 
world, some seventy-five thousand un- 
der fifteen years of age out of a total of 
three hundred and twenty-five thousand 
population, more than twice the number 
than in 1920. This rapid growth within 
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constricted limits suggests the unhappy 
plight of children obliged to live in 
such a state of congestion and under such 
handicaps. The Negro districts in Har- 
lem still lack adequate recreational fa- 
cilities. This, with the tragic unemploy- 
ment conditions and increased housing 
congestion, renders decent family life 
practically impossible while menacing 
the health of all. This makes the Negro 
child most handicapped.” 


Evidence of these inhuman conditions 
are witnessed repeatedly in Harlem. Re- 
cently 190 families faced eviction on 
the grounds that our great philanthro- 
pist, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., believes 
that taxes are too high and feels that 
the buildings housing these families 
should be demolished, although there 
are strong indications that there are ren- 
ovations going on in these old-law fire- 
traps. Mr. Rockefeller does not seem to 
realize that these tenants cannot afford 
moving expenses, besides their inability 
to find apartments within their income 
due to the acute housing shortage in 
Harlem. Real estate interests, with some 
of our pseudo-liberals, did fairly well in 
emasculating a real housing amendment 
to the recent New York State Conven- 
tion. The success of this skullduggery 
is evident by the fact that the people of 
New York have not as yet taken a united 
and active part in combatting these pure- 
ly selfish individuals who place profits 
before human lives. European countries 
have shown us that if there is to be hous- 
ing, it must come from concerted action 
on the part of trade unions and tenant 
groups, regardless of creed or color. 


The National Technical Association, 
an organization of Negro technicians, 
is tackling the problem through its com- 
mittee on housing which recently went 
on record in a series of resolutions: 


Whereas, in view of the well recognized 
fact that slum dwellings shelter disease, breed 
crime, and dwarf the mental and moral devel- 
opment of those forced to live therein; 

Whereas, the income of the residents of this 
community are sub-standard due to lack of 
normal employment advantages ; 

Whereas, there exists a scarcity of habit- 
able apartments ; 

Whereas, by virtue of said scarcity the few 
available habitable living quarters demand 
high rents that are burdens; 

Whereas, the present housing projects are 
inadequate ; 

Resolved that we, the New York Chapter 
of the National Technical Association, pro- 
mote intensive campaigns for more low rent 
housing projects and arouse the interest of 
and cooperate with civic, tenant, religious, 
and national organizations in this work for 
the benefit of the people in the lower income 
group. 


FEDERATION ACTIVITIES 


Chicago 


The Universal Oil Products local is 
consolidating its work, grievance and 
stewards committees are functioning. 
Back dues are being made up despite 
the fact that most of the men have been 
unemployed for months because of the 
strike. 

Thus far the company has lived up 
to the agreement and union men are 
being given first choice as jobs open 
up. Meanwhile the Federation national 
office is bringing pressure for action 
through the National Labor Relations 
Board in the Chicago Apparatus case. 
Action is expected shortly. 

International President Berne met with 
the chapter executive committee and 
discussed organizational problems in 
Chicago. An organizational committee 
was established, and a campaign out- 
lined. Berne also met with the Interna- 
tional Harvester local. A group of che- 
mists at Standard Oil has contacted the 
chapter for organizational assistance. 


Milwaukee 


With the approval of the Internation- 
al Executive Council a local chapter 
has been issued to a group of techni- 
cians at Cherry-Burrel. Brother Korn- 
acker reports widespread response in 
several Wisconsin cities to FAECT ac- 
tivities, and new chapters are expected 
in Madison and Milwaukee. 


Pittsburgh 


The fall organizational drive gets un- 
der way with an open membership meet- 
ing at which Mayor Scully and Con- 
gressman De Moth will speak. A drive 
among city and WPA employes was 
outlined at the chapter executive meet- 
ing which was attended by International 
President Berne. 


Los Angeles 


The Los Angeles chapter was asked 
to attend a caucus of the white collar 
unions prior to the CIO conference. The 
object of this meeting was to arrange 
for an apparatus of coordinating com- 
mittees to help in the organization of 
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white collar groups. 

Suggestions for discussion at the con- 
vention itself included: elimination of 
disruptive activities by elements in the 
minority; favoring a state bill similar 
to the Walsh-Healy and Wagner Acts. 
It was further suggested that a study 
be made of architects’ licensing and that 
the apprentice period of non-grads be 
reduced from 10 to 5 years. Also recom- 
mended: a WPA project to supply dust 
bowl and migratory workers with suit- 
able quarters to replace the present hab- 
itations. 


Newark 


Early this summer Brother Selden 
was fired from his job for union activi- 
ties. A Labor Board action is being pre- 
ferred against the Breeze Corps Co. for 
his reinstatement. Brother Seldea, 
meanwhile, is devoting his time to or- 
ganizational work. 

WPA supervisors were jumping the 
gun in order to get set for the $950 per 
year arrangement. The draftsmen, earn- 
ing $1 per hour for 94 hours per month, 
were to be cut to 80c per hour. Later 
they were given the alternative of going 
on the supervisory payroll at $94 for 
156 hours, They chose the long hours. 
Federation stepped in at this point. 

Followed two months of negotiations 
with partial victories and many interest- 
ing occurrences. The final outcome was 
a 100% victory, with the reinstatement 
of the $1 per hour scale. The chapter 
is beginning negotiations with a second 
group, with more to be heard from as 
we go to press, 

We are approaching the first mem- 
bership meeting of the season on Sept- 
ember 26 with more hope of building a 
functioning chapter than at any time 
in the past two years. 


New York 


CuapTer 32, WPA: Acting jointly 
with several other WPA groups, the 
chapter has continued its campaign a- 
gainst the wage cuts instituted by the lo- 
cal administrator, Col. Somervell. The 
chapter has been an active participant 
in the joint CIO-White Collar Commit- 


tee set up to combat the wage cuts and 


help maintain prevailing wages. 

The chapter protested to Washington 
re the layoffs of non-relief personnel, 
contemplated as a result if Administra- 
tive Order No. 65. The chapter will 
strenuously resist any layoffs resulting 
from this order. 


A dinner meeting in honor of Brother 
Ives D. Jacquier, former chairman of 
the WPA section, was held last month. 
Recently returned from Spain, Brother 
Jacquier related some interesting exper- 
iences he met up with while in the en- 
gineering service of Republican Spain. 


INDUSTRIAL CHAPTER, 31: About 800 
production workers of the Aerovox 
Corp. went out on strike against the 
company’s demand for a 15% wage cut 
and longer hours. The FAECT local in 
Aerovox had been negotiating with the 
management and decided that in the 
event of a strike it would refuse to break 
in scabs or do production work of any 
kind; donate to the strike fund; assist 
the strikers in every possible way. These 
steps were approved by the UERMWA 
shop committee in the plant. 

The strike of the production workers 
was 100% effective and the management 
laid off practically all the technical and 
supervisory employes — constituting a 
virtual lockout because the technicians 
refused to do production work. 

Proper machinery was set up to meet 
the situation and take care of strike 
funds, legal expenses and possible strike 
benefits. 

Assistance, moral and financial is bad- 
ly needed. Financial contributions can 
be sent to J. Saunders, Chief Steward, 
Aerovox Local, FAECT, 114 East 16th 
St No FG 

The present campaign in the Aero- 
vox plant has occupied most of the at- 
tention of the chapter membership. Nev- 
ertheless more activity can be recorded. 
The Marine Draftsmen’s Organizing 
Committee has been informed that a 
poll taken among the employees of 
Gibbs and Cox, naval architects, on the 
question of joint action between the 
independent association at the company 
and the MDOC has shown that about 50 
men are favorable to the idea. 

The Educational Committee has laid 
plans for the fall. 
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Scherer Answers Dies 


First, a word of appreciation and 
thanks for the honor of being placed in 
such excellent company as our distin- 
guished President, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, Mrs. Eleanore Roosevelt and the 
host of great trade union leaders of our 
country, headed by CIO Director John 
Brophy, Councilman Quill, Prof. Hen- 
derson and the others. 

The Dies Committee hearings were a 
pitiful spectacle and travesty on Amer- 
ican fair play. It revealed how a reac- 
tionary Congressional committee can- 
not only forget its trust and responsi- 
bility, but waste taxpayers’ funds sore- 
ly needed by millions. The whole world 

’ now has Congressman Dies to thank for 
exposing in the nick of time the inno- 
cent curley-locked Shirley Temple for 
the insidious and dangerous red menace 
that she actually is. 

The Dies Committee called upon four 
star witnesses who promptly proceeded 
to draw out the smelly old red-herring 
allegedly to save America from “un- 
American activities.” And, incidentally, 
to support the reactionary employers in 
their attempt to halt the progress and 
gains of the great CIO movement and 
to split the ranks of labor. 

The ace witness was John P. Frey, an 
old man, who gathered up Hearst news- 
paper clippings at some sewage disposal 
plant and offered them as gospel truth. 
Frey falsely named in his prize red list 
scores of non-communists to one real 


communist . He went so far as to des-— 


ignate as a CIO leader and communist 
a man who is the President of the AFL 
Utah State Federation of Labor and 


who objects even to government 
ownership of the utilities. A sec- 
ond witness was a Mr. Sullivan, 


uncovered by the La Follette Committee 
as a stool-pigeon spying on the labor 
movement and incidentally convicted of 
a few petty crimes in his own right. The 
third witness was a Mr. Halpern who 
on the day of the hearing pleaded guilty 
to a larcency charge. The fourth wit- 
ness to defend American institutions, a 
Mr. Matthews, who had posed as a lib- 
eral and finally turned out to be a strike- 
breaker in the strike of Consumers Re- 
search in Washington, N. J., where a 
number of our devoted FAECT chemists 
fought Mr. Matthews for his refusal to 
sign a union contract, for his descrimin- 
ation and the low wages he paid. 

Such witnesses Congressman Dies 
tried to pass off as loyal Americans of 
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reputable and unimpeachable character. 
A quartet of a proven liar, an exposed 
stool pigeon, a confessed crook and a 
frustrated strike breaker. 

What has all this to do with Ameri- 
canism, with trade unions, with commun- 
ism and with us in the FAECT? The 
work of the Committee reveals the des- 
peration of the labor hating employers, 
the Fords, Girdlers who are frantic at 
the growth of the American trade union 
movement which was given its impetus 
with the formation of the CIO. The 
Committee seeks to libel the President 
because of his New Deal policies and the 
improvements being wrought among the 
needy sections of our population. 

It is no secret that there are commun- 
ists in the trade unions, both within the 
CIO and the AFL. The plain fact is 
that there are Democrats, Republicans, 
Socialists as well, who have learned the 
value of unity as workers against a 
common foe. Let credit be given to 
all those who have helped forge the un- 
ity, extend the labor unions and im- 
prove the lot of millions of American 
workers. One third of the nation’s fam- 
ilies earn an average yearly wage of 
no more than $471—$9 per week for a 
family to live on. Little wonder then 
that there are workers who seek to end 
such a horrible state of affairs, who 
yearn for a new order of things in which 
there will be no hunger and want, no 
exploitation by economic royalists; and 
under which the vast rich resources of 
this country will provide plenty for all 
who toil. How better to express this 
hope than to recall a popular American 
phrase: “the guarantee of life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness.” 

If the Dies Committee sought the 
truth, it could have been very simple 
to call in those whose activities they de- 
sired to investigate. No such attempt 
was made. In my own case, it would 
have been no difficult task for the Dies 
Committee to call in the officers of our 
union, or members of our union and 
to ask them what work their National 
Organizational Director has been doing 
and to find why the membership, in 
democratic fashion, elected me to the 
position that I now hold. In such an 
investigation, Congressman Dies could 
learn of the benefits that our union 
has been able to get for its members, 
of the contracts signed, and then to see 
whether this work could in any way 
be classified as un-American. The same 
procedure could have been followed 
with the other trade union leaders and 


political figures who were so unjustly 
attacked by the Dies Committee. 


Congressman Dies could have asked 
me about my political opinions. He 
could have learned from me as well as 
from other witnesses why we hate pover- 
ty, unemployment, suffering, war and 
fascism. But then Congressman Dies ran 
the risk of having the witnesses called 
proceed to expose the conditions exist- 
ing today which demand correction and 
which the New Deal is trying to amelior- 
ate to some degree. Such an investiga- 
tion would reveal the fact that many of 
us in good American fashion and in the 
best traditions of the founders of this 
great Republic were actually seeking 
democratically bring about a state of 
affairs in which the people—all the peo- 
ple—would be free, happy and living 
in peace and plenty. 

What is the lesson for us? It is quite 
obvious that we as technical employees 
must stick together and organize for mu- 
tual improvement. We suffer from low 
wages and insecurity and we gain very 
little recognition or compensation for 
the important technical work we are do- 
ing. To be able to achieve this, we have 
to know who is responsible and prepare 
an organization and program to meet 
the situation. The employers do not 
like this. This does not please Mr. Frey 
and, to put it mildly, enrages Mr. Dies. 

What would they have us do? Well, 
first of all, they would not have us or- 
ganize into progressive trade unions 
guided and governed by democratic pro- 
cedure. However, if we did organize, 
they would attempt to involve us in 
unnecessary disagreements over the dif- 
ferences we may have in our political 
views, religious beliefs, racial character- 
istics, etc., and in this way render our 
organizations weak and impotent. By no 
means do they want us to concentrate 
thought and work to solve the economic 
problems we face. 

Let us therefore answer the Dies Com- 
mittee by exposing it for what it has 
revealed itself to be and by building 
ever stronger our FAECT. We welcome 
any technical worker into our ranks. And 
what greater appreciation for our work 
than to earn the respect of our fellow 
members and to be selected by them 
for leading positions in our union? 

MaRCEL SCHERER 
National Organizational Director 


FAECT 


VW 


Covering The Labor Front 


Mr. Dies Goes to Town 


The Dies Committee “investigating” 


subversive activities served up its ser- 
vice ace when it had to make use of the 
aged and infirm and a child to dish up 
its red scare tales. Little Shirley Tem- 
ple was made the big red menace and 
John P. Frey, aged AFL metal trades 
leader, was aroused from his dotage to 
supply the committee with a list of bug- 
aboos and old men’s tales. By now every 
one knows that the committee is trying 
to mudsling all progressives and pro- 
gressive groups, with an extra dose of 


mud for the New Deal and the CIO. 


The old man has proved himself a 
good man Freyday for reaction, and has 
fallen into some pretty sordid company. 
Edward F. Sullivan, chief investigator 
for the Dies Committee, the man who 
discovered that little Shirley Temple 
was the red menace, is a reflection on the 
nature of the investigation and what it 
hopes to accomplish. It’s enough to 
know about Sullivan that newspaper ac- 
counts say he has a record of 8 arrests; 
that he was an espionage agent for a 
labor spy outfit; that he was engaged 
in anti-Catholic activities; that he is a 
professional anti-Semite; that he was 
associated with James True, notorious 
labor hater engaged in campaigns of 
vilification against government officials, 
the President, cabinet members and other 
national figures. 

The list could be made more impres- 
sive. W. S. Van Dyke, noted movie di- 
rector, in a telegram to Rep. Dies called 
Sullivan “a very common liar.” Punch- 
lined Van Dyke: “If all the other testi- 
mony directed against the CIO is as in- 
accurate, my respect for the organiza- 
tion grows.” 


Brophy Raps Critics 


While the Dies witch hunt was under 
way, CIO Director John Brophy laced 
into the critics of the CIO in a speech 
delivered at the convention of CIO un- 
ions in California. Brophy’s speech was 
a masterpiece. Simple, direct and de- 
tailed, it said some things that needed 
saying. The whole speech should be 
read by all progressives. Samples: “It 
(CIO) is fighting the drive of anti-labor 
employers to fasten the costs of the de- 
pression on the backs of the workers, to 
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destroy the gains the workers have won 
through establishing the right of collec- 
tive bargaining, and to return to the 
weakness and confusion labor was in be- 
fore the CIO. 

“A main feature of this campaign is 
the use of lies and slander against la- 
bor’s elected leaders. All of them have 
been subjected to it, many for long per- 
iods of years. All sorts of charges are 
made, every kind of rumor started, every 
kind of slander against his honesty, his 
political beliefs, his personal life is 
thrown at the CIO officer, in the hope 
that at least something will stick to dis- 
credit him with the people. 

“We still want unity in the American 
labor movement. We have repeatedly 
offered unity to the leaders of the AFL, 
and been repeatedly rebuffed. The lay 
members of the AFL—in chairman Lew- 
is’ phrase—want unity as much as we 
do. And in time they will get it.” 


Court Stays Agents 
New York’s Appellate Division hand- 


ed down a restraining order against the 
State Labor Relations Board, temporar- 
ily enjoining the board from proceed- 
ing with its order against the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Co. The board was 
proceeding against the insurance com- 
pany for its refusal to bargain collect- 
ively with the Industrial Insurance 
Agents, Local 20, United Office and Pro- 
fessional Workers, CIO. A week before, 
the labor board action was upheld in 
the courts. Samuel Seabury, attorney 
for the insurance company, claimed the 
Labor Act was “unconstitutional” and 
that “employes” were industrial work- 
ers. The company attorney thus chal- 
lenged the right of white collar workers 
to organize and bargain collectively. 
The learned attorney ought to know 
that the big company is fighting its em- 
ployes (white collar) to the last ditch 
in the courts, has been intimidating them, 
has fired union members and sponsored 
a company union, according to the CIO 
union. Now, would he use that as proof 


that “employes” are only industrial wor- 
kers? 


Ken Comes Through 
The publishers of Ken know what 


white collar employees can accomplish 


in CIO unions. They reached an agree- 
ment with local 24 of the United Office 
and Professional Workers. Several “em- 
ployes” who had been fired were given 
severance pay and preferential hiring. 
Following the long negotiations with 
Esquire-Ken-Corontet Co., the local 
made substantial gains. Hundreds of let- 
ters came from readers to the publishers 
protesting their anti-union stand. An- 
other indication of how the reader, as 
consumer of news and other published 
material, can stand behind publishing 
workers. 


Guild Marches On 


News from other publishing workers: 
the American Newspaper Guild won min- 
imum pay rates as high as $75 per week 
in a new editorial department agree- 
ment with the tabloid Daily News in 
New York City. The management agreed 
to prevent the minimum scale from be- 
coming the maximum, and promised to 
take individual merit into consideration 
in setting wages for editorial workers 
(“employes”). Call them workers or 
“employes,” union organization does the 
trick and helps pay the landlord and 
butcher. 


Teachers For Unity 


The American Federation of Teachers, 
AFL, in convention, called upon the 
AFL to cooperate with the CIO and urg- 
ed the AFL executive council to reopen 
unity negotiations with the CIO. The 
teachers expressed the opinion that a 
unified labor movement is needed to 
support their own program for educa- 
tional expansion. 


UERMWA Convention 


Delegates from all over the country 
assembled in St. Louis for the third an- 
nual convention of the United Electri- 
cal, Radio and Machine Workers of 
America. Bigger and stronger than ever, 
the UERMWA came to its convention 
with some of the CIO’s most important 
victories under its belt. 

James B. Carey, president; James J. 
Matles, director of organization; and 
Julius Emspak, secretary-treasurer, were 
all reelected unanimously. 


TECHNICAL AMERICA 


Health Crusader 


THE FIGHT FOR LIFE. Paul de Kruif. 
Harcourt Brace and Co. $3.00. 


i fe 1922 Paul de Kruif published his 
first book, “Our Medicine Men,” al- 
most wholly inspired by the prevailing 
tradition of Menckenism. From then 
on de Kruif has displayed a remarkable 
development, growing with every book. 
He could never close the covers on his 
works. Always there was more to be 
told, and each successive volume was a 
takeoff from the preceding one. He grew 
stronger and more important as a cru- 
sader and leader, and in his latest work, 
“The Fight For Life,” he correlates 
everything he stands for and gives his 
tenets finality and purpose. 


This volume is a lusty, burning book. 
De Kruif brandishes words and ideas 
until they ring out, he is repetitious and 
melodramatic, but it is the repetition of 
a man furious and afire to advance his 
cause. De Kruif is indeed God’s angry 
man, angry and intent because he in- 
sists that the frustration of medical sci- 
ence today is the frustration of life it- 
self. 


De Kruif’s thesis is the restatement 
and fight for an obvious truth which 
needs to be restated and fought for: an- 
other etiological factor, in addition to 
microbes, causes disease—poverty; med- 
ical science can be fruitful only in a 
rational society whose economy is de- 
signed not for profit, but for life. The 
progress made by scientific investiga- 
tors is functionally incomplete unless re- 
lated and applied to life itself. The men 
who discovered microbes, described dis- 
eases and helped evolve scientific me- 
thod in the field of investigation had 
comparatively simple objectives. 

Subsequently, clearer theoretical con- 
cepts, more efficient methods in invest- 
igation, new mechanical advances and 
a more thorough integration of techni- 
cal methods and ideas in general have 
yielded astonishingly successful specifics 
in the conquest of disease. In the same 
sense that industrialization today has 
been born out of techniques which in 
turn generated more improved techni- 
ques to promote and make more efli- 
cient industrial progress, so has medical 
research become more efficient and pro- 
ductive. Where before the medical in- 
vestigator had the struggle against mi- 
crobes as his singular objective, today 
medical science and scientists in gener- 
al, now able definitely to eradicate cer- 
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tain diseases, must carry out that eradi- 
cation else their techniques, their sci- 
ence, be frustrate. Accordingly, science 
must reach out deeply into that society 
which is to receive its benefits if both 
science and society are to progress. And 
the “fight for life,” in the words of de 
Kruif, “must be democratic to the lim- 
it. It is the people’s fight or it is noth- 
ing.” 

In the prologue of the book the author 
presents the problem of poverty and dis- 
ease in the south where Joseph Gold- 
berger’s memorable work on pellagra 
helped immediately to save thousands 
of lives. Goldberger had found that pov- 
erty, almost that alone, was the source 
of pellagra. A dietary deficiency dis- 
ease, it was the poor man’s disease the 
remedy for which was cheap and effect- 
ive: yeast, ordinary yeast. And in this 
battle to save human life, where the sci- 
entist went amongst the people, says de 
Kruif, “. . . was a picture of the simple 
power of science being understood and 
acted upon by people just emerging from 
ignorance and superstition.” 

The first part of the book is a brill- 
iant, glowing workaday account of the 
fight against obstetrical deaths. “More 
than fifteen thousand mothers die every 
year in our country, with childbirth the 
direct cause of their death.” Many thou- 
sands of mothers are maimed, thousands 
of babies die while being born. What 
keeps life saving medical science from 
these thousands of mothers is ignor- 
ance, lack of trained obstetricians, lack 
of facilities and maternity clinics—a 
public health program. 

And infantile paralysis—the “maim- 
ing death”? The battle against this dis- 
ease has made great strides forward, but 
to carry out the work to stand its great 
test, a large-scale epidemic, to extend 
the work and gather more results, where 
is the money coming from? 

The conquest of tuberculosis is the 
subject of the third part of the book. 
Tuberculosis—on which front great vic- 
tories have been recorded. But the white 
plague is still a disease of the poor, 
stalking the slums and hovels of the 
land, an insidious menace sowing unseen 
death and destruction. But T.B. can be 
wiped out. De Kruif shows that not to 
scotch the disease costs municipalities 
more than to pay for its partial amelior- 
ation. Just as in the case of slums them- 
selves, it costs communities more to 
maintain them and their concomitant 
evils than to clear and replace them with 
decent houses. But the fight against T. 


B. is an expensive one. X-rays to detect 
the disease in its early stages cost too 
much. Actually the cost of consumption 
to the nation is staggering—a figure 
which in a generation could be reduced 
significantly or almost entirely nullified 
by a public health campaign costing on- 
ly a fraction of the cost of T.B. to the 
nation. “Is our present economic order 
capable of such foresight, such econ- 
omy?” 

The fourth part of the book treats of 
“the ghastly luxury,” syphilis. Now this 
word has been dragged out into the open 
where it can be discussed and fought 
more effectively. But the disease can’t 
be talked or understood out of existence. 
It must be fought on a mass scale with 
relentless efficiency. Again health ex- 
perts, equipment, facilities, a people’s 
campaign is the desideratum. Money, 
the health crusader insists, is the “. . . 
deadliest weapon of the spirochete.” 

The final chapter deals with that new 
drug and microbe killer which holds 
forth so much promise—sulphanilamide. 
Administered properly it combats dead- 
ly streptococcus infections. A cheap 
drug, its usage must be controlled by 
experts—but how can doctors become 
experts, have access to proper laborator- 
ies and clinics where none or too few 
exist ? 

De Kruif sums up his case with a plea 
for a national health program. Con- 
cludes de Kruif: “Do you question ser- 
iously whether the rank and file of our 
physicians would follow competent lead- 
ers if, without basic change in present 
medical practice, the people, taking ac- 
tion, would demand that our best men 
of medical science be given their chance 
to begin the battle? 

“The people are beginning to know 
that life is no longer a question of do 
I live or do J die. No, in their onward 
march of life it now becomes do we live 
or do we die?” 

Here is the battle cry of a distinguish- 
ed fighter in the cause of health and 
life. In promoting sentiment for a na- 
tional health program this blazing, tor- 
menting book can be of tremendous im- 
portance. As one learned commentator 
remarked, “It is to be hoped that the 
book will be published soon in a cheap 
edition so that it can be read by the 
millions, so that it may mobilize the 
people in the fight for life.” 
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Civil Service 


ea main activity of the Chapter 
continues to be in the Procurement 
Division, where two members were re- 
cently reduced in grade after long per- 
iods of service in the government. All 
signs point to the beginning of a defin- 
ite policy of general demotions in Pro- 
curement, and energetic action on the 
part of employees will be required to 
prevent it. Administration officials have 
thus far declined to go into any extend- 
ed discussion of the demotions with rep- 
resentatives of the FAECT, and prepara- 
tions are being made to go over the 
heads of these officials by bringing the 
case directly to Secretary Morgenthau. 


The locals in the Washington Navy 
Yard and Department have begun a 
campaign against the Navy Department’s 
policy of preventing transfers of its em- 
ployees to better jobs in other branches 
of the government. The Department is 
also accused of having a “gentlemen's 
agreement” with private shipyards, by 
which the private yards will not offer 
navy employees better jobs, and vice 
versa, thus keeping down the general 
rate of pay for technical employees in 
shipbuilding. 

At the Bureau of Standards the Fed- 
eration loca] is concentrating on ob- 
taining a definite agreement with the 


Director in favor of a “promotion from 
within” policy. Director Lyman J. 
Briggs is expected to address the next 
local meeting on the subject of the effect 
of the President’s recent civil service 
orders on Bureau workers. 


Housing Local 

A Federation local has been set up in 
the U. S. Housing Authority in Wash- 
ington. Together with the United Fed- 
eral Workers, FAECT met with Acting 
Administrator Keyserling, and Author- 
ity officials have acknowledged the right 
of employees to organize. Employees 
were conceded the right to have their 
representatives meet the Authority ofk- 
cials. 

The Authority recognized the right of 
employees to join unions of their own 
choosing; no administration official was 
to be allowed to coerce employees who 
wanted to form their own organizations; 
union literature could be distributed; 
employee organizations are to be con- 
sulted on the question of regulations 
issued by the Authority. 

Brooklyn Navy Yard 

Brooklyn Navy Yard has begun its 
campaign for the new work program. 
Over $100 has been raised for this work 
which will consist of sending delegates 
to Washington and to municipal author- 
ities urging their support for the pro- 
gram which calls for work allotment on 
the design and building of new battle- 
ships to the drafting and Navy Yard 


force. 


THE RIGHT 


TO WORK 


WPA Chapter 


TATISTICS for the month of July in- 

dicate steady employment and wag- 

es. Unless the factors contributing to- 

wards this stabilization are continued 

and intensified, it is not likely that any 

decided upswing will be shown for the 
coming period. 


The most notable factor has been the 
effort to maintain purchasing power 
through the work relief appropriations. 
Although these efforts have only met 
minimum needs, it is generally con- 
ceded in Washington that without this 
purchasing power, even the slight im- 
provement in business registered in July 
and early August would have been im- 
possible. 
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Other factors have been the replen- 
ishment of depleted stocks, and the ac- 
tivity of the unions in maintaining and 
even raising wage rates in the fur and 
garment industries and in railroads. 


As was expected, the most flexible of 
the five agencies to which appropria- 
tions were granted by the 1938 Act was 
WPA, which has started the largest pro- 
portion of funds flowing. The next lar- 
gest agency is PWA, but although it has 
received more than 4,000 project appli- 
cations only a handful have started op- 
erations. It is essential that efforts be 
exerted to get a larger number of PWA 
projects under way. 

Conditions on WPA remain variable. 


The wage increases in the South can be 
heralded as an outstanding victory for 
organized labor, but in other sections of 
the country there have been local at- 
tempts at retrenchment. 


Such retrenchment has either taken 
the form of direct wage cuts or has been 
clothed in technicalities such as project 
cost limitations, insufficient projects, and 
the recent classification of non-security 
workers as non-relief. In some locali- 
ties, unemployed technicians are being 
placed on projects as laborers. This 
shows a lack of adequate projects and 
the existence of insufficient technical 
planning in working out a proper pro- 
gram. The technical employee must 
play an important part in such plan- 
ning. 


Against Wage Cuts 


In New York the campaign against 
the severe wage cuts for the white-collar 
workers continues in full force with the 
coordinated participation of CIO and 
AFL unions and the Workers Alliance. 
The campaign has given impetus to ef- 
forts to maintain prevailing wage rates. 
Our own WPA Chapter has undertaken 
an intensive drive to bring the rates up 
to those prevailing in civil service and 
housing projects. 


With election day rapidly approach- 
ing, the issue of recovery will be brought 
sharply to the fore, especially by the re- 
actionary forces of big business which 
will intensify their sabotage tactics, 
while at the same time they will go about 
howling at the “Red-ness” of the New 
Deal. The New Deal is at least making 
a stab at recovery, and this is vastly 
more than anything its opponents can 
offer. 


Elections Guide 


As a guide to those visiting the prim- 
ary and election polls, Labor’s Non- 


Partisan League is issuing the vote rec- 


ord of all Congressmen. The Workers 
Alliance is addressing a questionnaire 
on recovery problems to every candi- 
date, the replies to which will be pub- 
lished. 


Speaking on the third anniversary of 
the Social Security Act, President Roos- 
evelt remarked, “If the people, during 
these years, had chosen a reactionary 
administration, or a do-nothing Con- 
gress, social security would still be in 
the conversational stage, a beautiful 
dream which might come true in the dim 
distant future.” 


TECHNICAL AMERICA 


' Cornerstone 


e SIMON BREINES 


BRIGHT note was sounded in the 

construction field by the Housing 
Committee of New York State’s Consti- 
tutional Convention. This committee has 
approved: 1) the authorization of a 
$300,000,000 state debt for housing and 
slum clearance; 2) the granting of tax 
exemption, eminent domain and subsi- 
dizing powers to the Legislature to ad- 
minister the program; and 3) the ex- 
emption from debt limitations of debt 
incurred by cities for housing purposes 
up to’2 per cent of the assessed valua- 
tion of their real estate. 


This last provision of the proposed 
amendment to the State Constitution 
would permit New York City, for exam- 
ple, to raise $320,000,000 outside of its 
debt limit (2 per cent of the city’s 16 
billion dollar property value). It is to 
be hoped that the amendment will be 
submitted to an immediate popular vote 
in order to eliminate the possibility of 
a two-year delay in the operation of the 
program, 


Projects Begun 


More optimistic news comes from the 
President’s 3% billion dollar Recovery 
Program as administered by the P.W.A. 
Allottments have almost reached the bil- 
lion dollar mark and will continue to 
climb. The speed with which the pro- 
gram has gotten under way is evidenced 
by the fact that ground has already been 
broken on several projects. Thus far, 
funds have been allotted to over 2,000 
non-federal projects and some 3,000 
applications have been received. 

In order to demonstrate what the Re- 
covery Program will mean in terms of 
expenditures for materials and wages, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics has anal- 
yzed over 1,000 projects previously com- 
pleted by the P.W.A. It is computed 
that the present program will result in 
contract awards totaling $1,867,000,000 
and will release $515,600,000 in wages 
at the construction site. In addition, the 
sum of $1,001,200,000 will flow into 
the mills, factories and plants producing 
building materials. The question in 
the minds of most workers in the con- 
struction industry, however, is “will 
wages continue to flow out of the mills, 
factories and plants?” 
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Labor’s March 
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ican Federation of Labor were describ- 
ing the CIO as a mushroom, paper or- 
ganization, saying it would soon col- 
lapse and that craft unionism would 
once again rule its narrow roost. 


Those same predictions are still heard 
—but with diminishing frequency and 
diminishing force. For foe and friend 
alike have come to realize that the Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization is a 
permanent addition to contemporary 
American civilization; an addition ded- 
icated to preserving the best American 
traditions, to raising the living stand- 
ards of the American workers, to pro- 
vide security and independence and self- 
respect for all men, to preserving politi- 
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1234 BROADWAY. NEW YORK 


cal and economic democracy at a time 
when the forces of political and eco- 
nomic dictatorship are rampant through- 
out the world. 
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‘things you buy to the ballyhoo of advertising copy writers, — 


SAVE MONEY on Shoes, Coffee, Razor Blades, Canned 


Foods, Breakfast Cereals, T ires, Cosmetics, Soaps, Radios 


i a 
‘and dozens of other every-day purchases by using 
Consumers Union’s 1938 Buying Guide in your shop- 
pings This Guide, just off the press, gives you ratings 
by brand name of over 2,000 brands of products as 
“Best Buys,” “Also Acceptable,” and “Not Accept- 
able” based on expert technicians’ tests. ; 


One Item ‘Alone “May Save You Over $60! 


A vacuum cleaner selling for $21.95 ranked high in cleaning ability and 
all round value in laboratory tests of 18 models of vacuum cleaners reported 
upon in Consumers Union’s 1938 Buying Guide. Another model, selling for 
$89.50, was below average in cleaning ability and was rated “Not Acceptable.” 
If you were going to buy a vacuum cleaner you would save over $60 by 
buying the first model. Several brands of razor blades selling at 2c apiece 
were found to shave as well-.as, if not better than other brands retailing for 
5c and more. By buying the 2c blades instead of the 5c blades you would 
save 3c oft each blade. A famous brand of coffee selling at 30c a pound was 
found to be much inferior in quality to another brand selling at 21c a pound 
in tests of 36 brands. By changing from the first brand to the second you'd 


z 


save 9c on each pound of coffee. 


Hundreds of similar examples, whereby you can save from as little as 
2c on a single purchase to as much as $300 a year and over on your aggregate 
purchases, can be found in Consumers Union’s 1938 Buying Guide. This 
Guide tells you which brands of shoes will give you the longest wear for your 
money. It compares the Ford with the Plymouth and the Chevrolet and tells 
you which one automotive experts consider the best buy. It gives you photo- 
graphic experts’ ratings of the Leica, the Contax and dozens of other cam- 
eras. It tells you which drugs and medicines are dagerous to use and which 
are safe. Here are just a few of the many products which are rated as “Best 
Buys,” “Also Acceptable,” and “Not Acceptable” in this 288-page Guide :— 


Shoes Tires Refrigerators — Light Bulbs 
Canned Foods Cosmetics Medicines * Men’s Suits 
Soaps Stockings Wines and Liquors House Paints 
Gasolines.. Radios _ Autos ¥ Fountain Pens 


FREE with membership in Consumers Union 


t 
Consumers Union’s Buying Guide is not for sale. It ig a confidential publication 
intended solely for members of Consumers Union of United States. But you can 
obtain this Guide at no extra charge by joining Consumers: Union. The annual mem- 
bership fee in this nation-wide pro-labor, non-profit organization is only $3 a year. 


SH IMATE 


MEINE 


LLP PMIAMP « 


288 PAGES—POCKET SIZE 


CIGARETTES! 


In preparation for eight months, a 
report on CIGARETTES in the July 
issue of the REPORTS: 


1, Rates 35 brands, by name, for 
nicotine content ; 

2. Tells you the physiological ef- 
fects of smoking; 

3. Presents data from carefully 
controlled smoking and chemical tests ; 
_4. Gives facts about de-nicotinized 
cigarettes ; 

Gives six rtiles for “seeming to 
smoke” which will reduce the injuri- 
ous effects of smoking to a minimum. 

Other reports in the same issue rate 
GASOLINES, ~“SUNBURN__ PRE- 
VENTIVES, and several other pro-~ 
ducts..The. report..on GASOLINES 
shows how it is possible to make an- 
nual savings of from $15 to $50 on 
gasoline expenditures. 


This fee brings you 12 issues of Consumers Union Re- ~ AE ar He SM 8 OL a a 


ports (for description of current issue see box at right), I 
the monthly magazine which reports on all kinds of | 
consumer goods and services (including insurance, home - 
building, hygiene, etc.), and which tells you which © 
products are made under fair labor conditions and which 
are not. And it brings you at no added cost this indis- 
pensable Buying Guide, telling you quickly and spe- © 
cifically which brands are good buys and which are “Not » 
Acceptable.” 


Special to FAECT 


Members! ~— Federation 
Members may take advan- 
tage of CU’s special group 
membership rate of $2 a 
year for the regular $3 
service by joining the CU 
group now forming in the 
FAECT. Simply fill out 
the coupon at right and 
mail it to Group Leader 
H. P. Herman, Federation 
of Architects, Engineers, 
Chemists and Technicians, 
116 East 16th Street, New 
York, N. Y.—enclosing 
the $2 fee. Under this 


rae 


If you prefer unbiased technical analyses of the - 


if you demand more fact and less fiction in your buying 
transactions, if you want to be sure you're not getting 
unfairly manufactured products; above all, if you want 
to make real, substantial savings on your purchases, join 
Consumers Union today by filling out and mailing the 
coupon. 


start with the July issue. 


plan. membership — will] © 


To: CONSUMERS UNION of U.S., Inc. 
55 Vandam Street, New York, N. Y. 


SUMERS UNION REPORTS for one year. I 
enclose $3 for subscription ($2 for FAECT mem- 
bers). I agree to keep confidential all material 


"4 
J 
i 
Send me the 1938 BUYING GUIDE and CON- ' 
i] 
eto i 
sent to me which is so designated. | 

i 

] 


